CHAPTER IX

THE TRANSMUTATION
TO MODERNITY

(1700 A.D.-THE PRESENT)

The social and cultural changes that gathered speed in the heartland of Western
civilization from the beginning of the eighteenth century to the middle of the
twentieth century were so portentous for the future of mankind that they can justly
be compared with the other major transformations in the human career: the evolu-
tionary process through which prehuman men became human; and the original
civilizational process through which certain folk societies were transformed into the
first agrarianate civilizations of Asia and Africa. The third great transformation of
man, the transmutation of traditional civilization into modern civilization, was to
bring even more radical changes in the human configurations of the entire world.

We have already pointed to the intimations of modernity that began to appear as
early as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. From that time forward, the process of
modernization originating in Western Europe gained strength with unprecedented
historical speed, soon embracing a large part of Western civilization and eventually
influencing fundamentally the rest of the world's civilizations as well as the remaining
precivilized folk societies. By the middle of the nineteenth century the transmutation
in the heartland of Western civilization had proceeded to the point that an enormous
gap yawned between the West and the rest of the world, yielding a decisive difference
in what Marshall Hodgson aptly called "social power."1 The difference rapidly upset
the cultural balance among the civilizations of the Afro-Eurasian ecumene, a balance
that had roughly obtained for some 2,000 years:

Individual Europeans might still be less intelligent, less courageous, less
loyal than individuals elsewhere; but when educated and organized in society the
Europeans were able to think and to act far more effectively, as members of a
group, than could members of any other societies. European enterprises, such as
firms or churches or, of course, governments, could muster a degree of power,
intellectual, economic, and social, which was of a different order from what
could be mustered among even the most wealthy or vigorous peoples in the rest
of the world.2

!See Marshall G. S. Hodgson, "The Great Western Transmutation," Chicago Today, University of
Chicago Press, vol. 4, no. 3, Autumn 1967.

2Ibi<L, pp. 40-41. Italics added.
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